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admirably, and under a democratic regime he was a far more
powerful man than any East Prussian Junker. A very serious
student of the science of propaganda, he had not that fundamental
contempt for the demagogue that characterized his better-born
colleagues; he realized that if demagogy rarely can create, it can
most certainly influence creation, and he had a shrewder sense
than any other Nationalist leader of the potential strength of the
extreme "national" movement. From the first he had taken his
stand on unwavering, uncompromising opposition to the Republic,
and in the conversion of a majority of the leadership to the necessity
not merely of temporizing with the new regime, but of acknow-
ledging it, he saw a supreme chance and took it. He had led a
minority even in  1925  against the Nationalists  entering the
government; he had taken the lead not only in denouncing the
Stresemann policy, but in the subtler task of rousing the middle
class by prophesying  even greater economic loss through a
combination of cowardly surrender on reparations and a rapacious
radical economic policy. As one biographer puts it, he was the
"inconvenient Cassandra" of the Nationalist party. In ancient
days Cassandra relied on Apollo; control of all the resources of
propaganda makes a modern Cassandra much more powerful
than all Homer's pantheon, and the Nationalist leadership became
uneasily conscious that its protege had acquired not merely
independence, but power. He was in 1926 already a rival leader.
The manifesto of the Pan-German League made that rivalry
defiant; from now on he was not a lieutenant, but the head of a
section in open revolt and competition for control. There was no
possibility of ignoring the danger to the party in general, and in
particular to the actual leadership, and taken in conjunction with
the parallel revolt of the Stahlhelm, the Hugenberg defiance
seemed to threaten with a real split what had held itself to be
the most coherent and disciplined party in Germany. It was the
presence of Hugenberg with his matchless resources, resources
that the leadership sadly admitted were personal, not party
resources, that made the Stahlhelm dangerous; there was little
danger in smiling, chubby, commonplace Franz Seldte.
Just forty-five, and so seventeen years younger than Hugenberg,